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ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


Is POSTAL LIFE true to life? Does the magazine tell 
it like it is in the real postal world? 

To answer those questions, it was decided to 
consult the experts—postal employees. Thus, the 
POSTAL LIFE Advisory Board was created. The 
Board was charged with criticizing and inspiring 
POSTAL LIFE. Named to the Board were a postmas- 
ter, a supervisor and a clerk. 

Eugene J. Gabriel, Postmaster of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, represents his ranks. George V. Schicker, a level 
9 foreman of the mails from San Diego, California, 
speaks for supervisors. Also from the field, is Daniel 
Presilla, a clerk from Miami, Florida. Rounding out the 
Board were Kenneth Fulton, the editor of POSTAL 
LIFE: John N. Remissong, Director of Labor Rela- 
tions for the Bureau of Personnel in Washington; and 
Roger W. Miller, Director of Internal Communications 
for the Department. 

The Board met in Washington on June 24 and 25. 
James R. Holland, Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General for Public Information, opened the meeting 
and stayed to enjoy a frank and candid discussion. 
And that’s how the discussion was for the remainder 
of the meeting—frank and candid. 

There were roses and thorns for POSTAL LIFE. 
Presilla said the magazine is “impersonal.” Schicker 
said it “sometimes oversold. management programs.” 
Gabriel agreed. 

But Schicker also said it was a well regarded maga- 
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Making their 
points: from 
left, Foreman 
Schicker, Postmaster 
Gabriel, Clerk Presilla, 
Communications 
Director Miller. 
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zine. Gabriel said a survey in his own office showed 
that it was well read. Presilla thought some things had 
been done well but a lot more needed to be done to get 
the rank and file reading it. All acknowledged the need 
for the magazine to explain management programs. 

Ken Fulton explained that he wanted the magazine 
to be the professional postal magazine. “We know the 
postal service depends on individuals; it is their maga- 
zine and we want to write about them,” Ken said. 

For hours the talk progressed. The Board members 
found it was easy to talk about POSTAL LIFE be- 
cause they were talking about their own jobs, about 
their own lives. They didn’t always agree, however. 
Postmaster Gabriel thought all postal personnel were 
part of a “postal family.” But Clerk Presilla said some 
employees had told him: “This isn’t a family; this is a 
job; this is the way we earn our living.” 

In the end, there were a number of areas of agree- 
ment. One was that there should be two more mem- 
bers of the Board and that those two should be from 
the field. Another was that the magazine should con- 
tain more postal history, a good series on foreign 
postal systems, more humor, morse features on indi- 
viduals, and the all-male Board unanimously called 
for better photography of feminine postal employees. 

The Board also asked for meetings every two months 
so that the most recent issue could be critiqued and 
plans for the coming issue reviewed. It was recom- 
mended that terms on the Board be one year and that 
membership be rotated. 

The field members were surprised to learn that the 
POSTAL LIFE staff consists of just two full-time em- 
ployees—Editor Fulton and his assistant, Jeanne 
O’Neill. (Presilla said he expected to come to Wash- 

















Talking it over: from 
left, Messrs. Holland, 
Van Amburg, Remissong, 
Schicker, Mrs. O’Neill, 
Messrs. Gabriel, 

Presilla, Fulton. 


ington and have to fight with a bunch of level 14’s and 
15’s about their editor jobs.) 

The Board members were pleased to learn that the 
magazine is relatively inexpensive—costing only 39 
cents per employee per year. That amounts to 6% 
cents per copy for each of the 665,000 career employees 


who get it delivered to their homes. 

[he members of the Board from the field offer varied 
postal backgrounds. Gabriel has been postmaster for 
five years. Schicker has 17 years experience, including 
13 as a clerk and letter carrier. Presilla, a native of 
Cuba, has 11 years in the clerk ranks. 

Fulton has been POSTAL LIFE’s only editor in its 
three years’ existence, coming to the Department from 
the Federal Times. Remissong joined the Post Office 
this year from General Dynamics Corporation. He has 
17 years labor relations experience. Miller has seven 
years in government and 11 years in journalism. 

Since the June meeting a letter carrier and a clerk 
have been added to the Board. Eric P. Findlay of the 
Brooklyn office has 23 years as a letter carrier. Clerk 
James E. (Jake) McNiece of Ponca City, OK, has 20 
years in the service and is a former state president of 
the United Federation of Postal Clerks (AFL-CIO). 
They will join the other six members for a Board meet- 
ing the second week in September. 

Printing deadlines being what they are, this issue 
doesn’t fully represent the Advisory Board’s impact 
on the magazine. But keep looking inside the future 
covers and you'll see a difference. In the November- 
December issue, POSTAL LIFE will kick off the series 
on foreign postal systems with a thorough look at 
Japanese mail handling. Other countries will follow 
in the °71 issues. * 











Postal History Buff 


I've been in the Post Office for 10 months now and | am 
repeatedly saying “the mail must go through” slogan through 
my mind as a reminder of the early mail service days. 

| thoroughly enjoyed your story and pictures on the history 
of the first post offices. History has been my favorite 
subject, but never have | studied in great detail the be- 
ginning of the U.S. Post Office. Why not keep us newer 
employees informed on how the new techniques were done 
before? This | find keeps me interested in my work. 


FRANCIS SYLVEST 
LSM Operator 
Baton Rouge, LA 70805 


More Fumes! 


| was glad to read “Burned Up's” article. Obviously, | think 
the same way. Most efficiently operated business offices 
prohibit smoking on the job. In the post office some cases 
are very close together and often the smoker’s neighbor gets 
the most smoke. Wouldn’t a government operated business 
be a good place to start protecting the air we breathe? 


JOHN R. HUDSON 
Richmond, IN 47374 


* * * 


| am in total agreement with “BURNED UP” in the midwest. 
Yes, for years the non-smoker has been burdened with the 
habits of the smoker. In my parents’ days, the smoker re- 
quested permission for the right to smoke in the presence 
of others. Now, however, he assumes that he has the right 
to pollute the environment. Some smokers have aggravated 
the situation by purposely directing their fumes to the non- 
smoker. Yes, it is time that we non-smokers demand the 
right for clean air. 

Please feel free to write me if anyone has further ideas 
on the non-smokers’ plight. Perhaps we non-smokers can 
bring about reform so that we can at least perform our job 
in a healthy and pleasant atmosphere. 


KARLEN C. GOERNER 
Clerk 
P.O. Box 676 
Rockville, MD 20851 
* x a 
About your July-August letter to the editor headlined “He's 
Fuming!” 
| tip my hat to that employee. This is one of the worst 
situations in the post office and no one does anything about 
it. | have been the victim of fumes for years. Everyone 
complains about fresh air and no one has sense enough to 
respect the other fellow’s feelings. 
| read that article and am posting it on our bulletin 
board. There are 6 smokers in a seven person office. Every- 
one coughs and chokes and blows smelly fumes in your 
face and screams if an attempt is made to open a window. 
In the morning as soon as | enter the workroom floor | nearly 
faint from lack of oxygen. The smokers complain of head- 
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Our Readers Write Letters 


Send letters to: Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 





aches and stuffy respiratory systems; it is a wonder they can 
work. 

There are ashtrays in every conceivable space. ! refuse 
to work at a distribution or breakdown table with a half- 
filled ashtray and a cigarette still burning. It is rotten to 
expect the non-smoker to inhale that kind of nonsense. 

Why is smoking permitted in a post office when every- 
thing we handle is paper? Let’s start a “no-smoking pro- 
gram” and include it in our safety program. After all, safety 
starts in the obvious areas. 


NON-SMOKER 
East Coast 


Emergency Duty 


A recent incident in the Riverside, CA, post office points to 
one of the positive aspects of having women supervisors. 
When Carrier Jack Egarian ripped the seam of his pants, 
the acting female supervisor, Mrs. Theresa Shaeffer, took the 
pants to the ladies’ room and repaired them. 
Here we have a shining example of a supervisor being 
“equal to the task.” 


A. DELLIS 
Riverside, CA 92504 


Now You See It 


Inside the front cover of 
the May-June, 1970, issue 
of POSTAL LIFE, | found 
a cartoon which interested 
me very much, as a mem- 
ber of the _ International 
Brotherhood of Magicians. 
| would like permission 
to send this cartoon for 
a publication in The Linking 
Ring magazine, the official organ of the International Brother- 
hood of Magicians, which is mailed to IBM members around 
the world. 


JORGE LEDO 
Secretary, Ring 38 
San Francisco, CA 94112 


Randy McDougall and POSTAL LIFE are honored. Just don’t 
make us all disappear.—Editor 


Female Mail Carriers in Elizabeth 


Again | have failed to see the female mail carriers mention- 
ed. | am a mail carrier at Elizabeth and have been for a 
year now and there are some female carriers that have been 
carrying mail longer than | and | think that we should be 
given a little praise. 

| have yet to see anything about Elizabeth, Roselle, 
Roselle Park or Hillside, New Jersey. | am sure that we 
have done something that deserves to be praised. For 
instance, our postmaster, Mr. William Runyon, who is a 
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wonderful man, retired recently. How about a story on him? 
Give us a break. 
MRS. JULIA M. RANDOLPH 
Substitute Carrier 
Elizabeth, NJ 07203 


OUCH! 


Re: How do they do it in Rome? and William Balogh’s letter 
asking, “! wish you could do some articles on foreign postal 
systems. Are they operated the same way as the U.S. post 
office?” 

How do they do it in Rome? Well, as far as the Romans 
are concerned they do very well in a “pinch.” 


AL LORETI 
Postmaster 
Hurley, WI 54534 


Gracious Lady 


The Post Office Department and its many patrons are for- 
tunate indeed in having people like Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, 
Director of Transportation Economics, as planners of our 
mail transportation. 

Dr. Aitchison, while vacationing in this area, always found 
time to visit our office and explain some of the many inter- 
esting details involved in moving the mail. She is to be 
congratulated for being named the winner of the National 
Civil Service League’s annual Career Service Award. 


H. DUSTIN, 
Postmaster 
Oakland, ME 04963 


Too loud and Clear 


In your July-August issue Mr. Douglas Y. Cornog discussed 
environmental problems concerning postal employees. 

In the Brooklyn post office we have a problem which | call 
“noise affectation.” In our outgoing mail division, are a 
number of Mark II facer-canceler machines. 

The combined noise from the machines operating during 





Tours 2 and 3 have a very serious effect on personnel— 
morally, physically and mentally. 

| believe it is in the best interests of all concerned that 
the manufacturer be required to reduce the noise of the ma- 
chines. Whatever additional cost is expended to muffle the 
noise would alleviate not only the human factor problem, 
but would bring about a happier environment and contribute 
toward a more efficient and productive postal service. 


ALLEN SLATER 
Brooklyn, NY 11229 


More about Mail-Handler Poet 


| have found a great deal of enjoyment reading your maga- 
zine. It is informative and relevant to the largest postal 
service in the world and you are to be congratulated for a 
job well done. 

Your May-June issue had an article that | found inspiring 
and gives us all the chance to think about our relationships 
with our fellow employees. “The Mail Handler as a Poet” 
was further proof that there are many talented people and 
helpful employees willing to share their special talents with 
others. 

| believe that as a group we truly enjoy our work, enjoy 
people and are citizens of the highest caliber. Mr. Kalugin 
personifies that image and makes it a reality by doing work 
that he enjoys and by assisting other employees, which he 
obviously also enjoys. 

LOUIS S. ROSENBERG 
Postmaster 
Katonah, NY 10536 
ae os ae 
Your May-June human interest story on David Kalugin ranks 
among your finest. New York’s mail handler-poet seems to be 
one of the beautiful people of our earth. 

His “suggestor’s bill of rights,” which was so well received 
by the New York post office, could well be something from 
which we might all benefit. How about printing it as part 
of a story on the entire suggestion awards program? 

Also, if modesty permits, what about a long-overdue 
feature article on the staff of POSTAL LIFE? 


PAUL SCOP 
Distribution Clerk 
Orange, CA 92666 


Who's Getting Old? 
Mondays are hectic at my window at the post office. 

| was checking a pack of registered letters, and | just hap- 
pened to repeat the register numbers out loud to myself. 
Without warning a voice said, ‘‘Anyone who talks to himself 
is getting senile.” 

Raising my eyes, | saw a young girl, wearing a sport jacket 
emblazoned with a State Teachers’ College emblem. 

Slightly embarrassed, | said, ‘‘The background noise in 
here is so loud, | can’t hear myself think.” 

She made no comment, but said she wanted a money 
order for seven dollars. 

| prepared the order and said, ‘‘That will be seven dollars 
and twenty five cents.” 

She laid out the bills and started to count, out loud, the 
nickels and pennies, 18-19-20 etc. At this point, | said, “You 
are talking to yourself.” 

With a very flushed face she said, ‘‘That isn't fair; besides 
I'm too young to be senile.” 

SYLVESTER J. DALLAS 
Senior Clerk 
Tamaqua, PA 18252 
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GEARING UP: Weve shiftin 


As an employer, the Postal Service shall achieve 
and maintain compensation for its officers and 
employees comparable to the rates and types of 
compensation paid in the private sector of the 
economy of the United States. It shall place 
particular emphasis upon opportunities for ca- 
reer advancements of all officers and employees 
and the achievement of worthwhile and satisfy- 
ing careers in the service of the United States.— 
The Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 


Postal employees throughout the nation already are 
feeling the first benefit of postal reorganization: 
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The new law added eight percent to the salary of 
most employees and provided a special “dividend” by 
making the increase retroactive to April. 

President Nixon on August 12 signed the Postal Re- 
organization Act which will establish the new United 
States Postal Service—a self-contained federal execu- 
tive agency separated from the federal budget and free 
to operate the mail service in a business-like fashion. 
The Post Office Department must convert itself into 
the United States Postal Service within one year which 
means not later than August 12, 1971. 


GREATER VOICE FOR EMPLOYEES 


Postmaster General Winton M. Blount said that 
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ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


employees in all positions and pay levels must work 
together to justify the new responsibility with which 
Congress has entrusted the Postal Service. Improving 
and modernizing the mail system will be a long, difficult 
process, he said, and employees must strive to achieve 
public expectations of better service and increased 
productivity. 

Employees already have had their first demonstration 
of the greater voice they will enjoy under the U. S. 
Postal Service. The eight percent pay hike, the six per- 
cent raise which preceded it and the final shape of the 
reorganization law were, in effect, negotiated by post 
office management and seven postal unions. 

Collective bargaining of this kind is going to play a 


major role in adjusting the salaries, fringe benefits, job 
security and working conditions of employees of the 
new U. S. Postal Service. 


“COMPRESSION” 


New bargaining talks will begin soon, and the prime 
topic will be the so-called “compression” issue; the law 
requires that by collective bargaining labor and manage- 
ment “shall establish a new wage schedule whereunder 
postal employees will reach the maximum pay step for 
their respective labor grades after not more than 8 
years of satisfactory service in such grades.” 

The problem, of course, is to make the new pay 
schedule as fair to the employee with 25 years service 
as it is to the employee with five years’ service. 

Negotiators may take any of several different ap- 
proaches; they may wish to reduce the time between 
steps, or they may choose to reduce the number of 
steps; they may select a combination of the two, or 
they may take any other course they feel is best and 
fairest. 

Although the “compression” formula negotiated by 
labor and management will not apply to postmasters, 
supervisors, regional personnel and others not covered 
by a collective bargaining agreement, the U.S. Postal 
Service, when it comes into existence, would have 
authority to make such adjustments for other groups 
of employees as postal management deems appropriate. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The law further requires that the parties negotiate 
an agreement “covering wages, hours, and working 
conditions” of employees. The agreement will replace 
the present pay schedules which were established by 
law, and all future pay adjustments will be negotiated 
in the same manner. 

Arbitration will be available if it is needed. A three- 
member Arbitration Board, appointed by labor and 
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management, would hear both sides and then settle any 
bargaining disputes. The Board’s decisions would be 
final and binding upon management and labor. How- 
ever, the law encourages negotiators to bargain until 
they reach agreement, and arbitration is to be used 
only as a last resort. Strikes will continue to be prohibit- 
ed under the U. S. Postal Service. 

Salaries of postmasters, supervisors, regional person- 
nel and others not covered by collective bargaining 
agreements will be set administratively by the Postal 
Service. 


THE UNION ROLE 


Unions will have more responsibility under the new 


continued 
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system. Unions now are recognized by law, and their 
new right to bargain collectively gives them a more 
direct, more immediate impact on the wages, fringe 
benefits, job security and working conditions of postal 
employees. 

Questions of union recognition shall be decided by 
the National Labor Relations Board; in the meantime, 
the present National exclusive organizations will continue 
to hold recognition rights. 


RETIREMENT 


Employees will continue to be covered by civil 
service retirement. The Postal Service will make the 
same deductions from paychecks, and postal employ- 
ees will receive the same benefits as all other federal 
employees covered by civil service retirement. 


HEALTH INSURANCE AND OTHER 
FRINGE BENEFITS 


Health insurance, life insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance and other benefits will continue to apply. For em- 
ployees covered by a collective bargaining agreement 
there can be no change in any such benefits without 
the consent of the appropriate union. For all employees, 
the law says: 

“No variation, addition, or substitution with respect 
to fringe benefits shall result in a program of fringe 
benefits which on the whole is less favorable to the 
officers and employees than fringe benefits in effect on 
the effective date of this section... .” 


LEAVE 


Sick and annual leave and compensatory time shall 
be carried forward for each employee from the Post 
Office Department into the U. S. Postal Service. 


POSTAL CAREER SERVICE 


The Postal Service will establish its own procedures 
for the hiring and promotion of all employees. The law 
says that employees “shall be in the postal career serv- 
ice which shall be a part of the civil service.” 


PROMOTIONS 


The law requires the Postal Service “to assure its 
officers and employees meaningful opportunities for 
promotion and career development.” 


JOB TENURE 


The law requires the Postal Service “to assure its 
officers and employees full protection of their employ- 
ment rights by guaranteeing them an opportunity for 
a fair hearing on adverse actions, with representatives 
of their own choosing.” 


SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations of postmasters and supervisors will 





not be able to bargain for wages, but the law grants 
rights of consultation to all such groups. 

The act says that such organizations “shall be en- 
titled to participate directly in the planning and devel- 
opment of pay policies and schedules, fringe benefit 
programs, and other programs relating to supervisory 
and managerial employees.” 


POLITICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The law prohibits members of Congress, state offi- 
cials, political party officials or anyone else from mak- 
ing a political recommendation in behalf of any person 
seeking to be hired or promoted by the Postal Service. 


NEW POSTAL SERVICE 


The United States Postal Service will continue to be 
an agency of the federal government. However, it will 
be carefully insulated from the control of the Congress 
or the President; it will have authority to set postage 
rates, fix salaries in accord with the collective bargain- 
ing process, decide upon other important expenditures 
and be able to raise large investment sums through the 
issuance of bonds. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


No longer will the post office be headed by a 
Cabinet-level, presidential appointee. 

The U. S. Postal Service will be headed by a Board 
of Governors of 11 members. Nine governors will be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and not more than five may be of the 
same political party. The law says that “the governors 
shall be chosen to represent the public interest gen- 
erally, and shall not be representatives of specific inter- 
ests using the postal service.” The governors will serve 
terms of nine years, staggered so that one term expires 
each year. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The governors will appoint and may remove the 
Postmaster General, who will be a voting member of 
the board. His pay and term of service will be fixed by 
the governors. 

The governors and the Postmaster General will ap- 
point and may remove the Deputy Postmaster General 
who will be a voting member of the Board. 

The Postmaster General will be the chief executive 
officer of the Postal Service, and the Board will direct 
and control the expenditures and review the practices 
and policies of the Postal Service. 


POSTAL SERVICE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The Postal Service shall consult and receive the 
advice of an Advisory Council regarding all aspects of 
postal operations. 

The Postmaster General and Deputy will be chair- 

















Photo by Paul M. Schmick, Washington Star. 
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Six former Postmasters General attended the signing ceremony: from left, John A. Gronouski (1963-65), 
J. Edward Day (1961-63), James A. Farley (1933-40), President Nixon, Postmaster General Winton M. Blount, 
Arthur E. Summerfield (1953-61), Lawrence F. O’Brien (1965-68), W. Marvin Watson (1968-69). 


man and vice chairman respectively, and the Council 
will have 11 additional members appointed by the 
President for two-year terms. They will include four 
members from among persons nominated by labor 
organizations recognized as collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives for employees of the Postal Service, four 
members representing major mail users, and three per- 
sons representing the public at large. 


POSTAL RATES 


The Board of Governors is authorized to establish 
rates and classes of mail upon the advice of a Postal 
Rate Commission. The law says that rates must be fair 
and that together with certain congressional appropria- 
tions, they must produce sufficient income to equal 
“as nearly as practicable” total estimated costs of the 
Postal Service. 


POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 


Proposed adjustments in rates must be submitted by 
the Postal Service to an independent Postal Rate 
Commission which must hold hearings and make a rec- 
ommendation to the Board of Governors. The Board 
has final say in the establishment of rates although its 
decisions may be appealed to a federal court. In most 
cases, the Board is expected to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 

The Postal Rate Commission also may receive com- 
plaints from the public and make recommendations to 
the Postal Service. The Commission will consist of five 
members, appointed on the basis of “professional 
qualifications” by the President for terms of six years. 


FUNCTION OF THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


The law says: “The Postal Service shall have as its 
basic function the obligation to provide postal services 
to bind the Nation together through personal, educa- 
tional, literary, and business correspondence of the peo- 
ple. It shall provide prompt, reliable, and efficient serv- 
ices to patrons in all areas and shall render postal serv- 
ices to all communities. 

“No small post office shall be closed solely for oper- 
ating at a deficit, it being the specific intent of the 
Congress that effective postal services be insured to 
residents of both urban and rural communities.” 


BONDS 


The Postal Service will have authority to issue a 
maximum $10 billion in bonds. The money would be 
used to modernize the postal service and to build new 
facilities with comfortable and adequate swing rooms, 
rest rooms, cafeterias and working space. 


TIME 


It will be a big job, and although the conversion to 
the U. S. Postal Service must take place within one 
year, the task of modernizing the mail system will 
stretch well into the 1970’s. The problem of buildings 
alone will require billions of dollars and years of plan- 
ning and construction. 

The Post Office Department had known what its 
problems were for many years; the difference is that the 
U. S. Postal Service now has the authority to do some- 
thing about them. The a law is only the beginning. 
7 
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Safety teammates: Herbert A. Nelson, left, and Anthony G. 
Santrizos of Minneapolis have 22-year perfect records. 


sale 
Oriving 


—a total commitment 








Fifty years ago, you crawled out 
from under the Tin Lizzie, wiped 
the grease from your hands, dusted 
your clothes, turned on the ignition, 
cranked ’er until she started chug- 
ging, stepped into the driver’s seat, 
and let ’er go. 

In some parts of the country you 
might not meet more than two or 
three cars on the road, and you 
wouldn’t be going very fast because 
the car just couldn’t. Highways and 
city streets left much to be desired, 
and many rural routes were just 
two tracks in the wilderness. 

Driving has now become more 
a defensive occupation than a pleas- 
urable outing. While road systems 
improved, the numbers of vehicles 
on them mounted into the millions, 
and speed and maneuverability 
brought a new dimension to the 
dangers facing drivers. Thinking 
safety became a matter of survival. 

What qualities, exactly, does it 
take to be a safe driver? 

A survey of safe driving award 
winners throughout the nation by 
POSTAL LIFE correspondents 
brought these answers, among many 
others: 

... “Use common sense driving, 
respect the driving habits of others, 
and accept your responsibility of 
delivering the mail safely.” 

. . . “Concentrate on your own 
driving actions and try to anticipate 
those of other drivers.” 

.. . “Don’t rely solely on your 
rear view mirrors, but double check 
when changing lanes.” 

... “Take the Defensive Driving 
course offered by the National Safe- 
ty Council, to improve your driv- 
ing and make driving a pleasure.” 

.. . “Keep your mind on your 
driving—don’t be preoccupied with 
other matters when you're at the 
steering wheel.” 

“Appreciate the value of 
what you are doing and feel deep 
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Driving champions: 
Edgar A. Havekost, top, 
Groesbeck, TX, 48 years; 


Evelyn M. Reynolds, 
Anaheim, CA, 25 years; 


Leo D. Lozada, right, 


San Francisco, CA, 26 years. 


Harry J. Nolte, 
Wheeling, WV, 38 years; 


concern for your fellow man. If 
you like what you’re doing, that’s 
half the battle.” 

. . . “Don’t try to drive on wet 
roads as you do on dry roads. 

. .. “When you’re about to make 
a turn, or change lanes, be sure 
your turn signal correctly indicates 
to the driver behind you which way 
you're going. Don’t signal for a left 
turn and then turn right. 

. .. “Always give the other guy 
the right of way, and ignore the 
protesting horn honks behind you. 
You'll make him happy for the 
moment, and you'll stay happy a lot 
longer.” 

. “Forget the inconvenience 
of clasping and unclasping seat 
belts, and use them whenever you’re 
driving. It may be a nuisance, but 
it can save your life.” 

. . . “Be conscientious, coopera- 
tive, friendly and gentlemanly.” 

... “Be extra cautious at pedes- 




















trian crossings and blind intersec- 
tions.” 

. . . “Know the blind spot on your 
vehicle.” 

POSTAL LIFE correspondents 
in offices across the nation turned 
up a constantly recurring quality 
invariably possessed by winners of 
safe driving awards. 

That mystery ingredient might 
best be called “personal commit- 
ment.” 

The record of each award win- 
ning postal driver shows dedication 
to service and an awareness of the 
importance of a job that places him 
in a position of mounted ambassa- 
dor to his community. 


Until we stand _ corrected, 


POSTAL LIFE nominates retired 
rural carrier Edgar A. Havekost, of 
Groesbeck, Texas, as the driver 

with the longest safety record. 
Mr. Havekost drove his route for 
48 years and 10 months without an 
continued 








accident—the first year and a half 
on horseback. In 1967, the Na- 
tional Safety Council said Mr. 
Havekost’s record had not been 
challenged; his pin for 38 years’ 
safe driving recognized him for as 
far back as they gave awards. 

But Mr. Havekost is being pushed 
for this honor by many other postal 
drivers: 

. . . Alton Fries has driven for 
40 years through the icy blizzards 
of Williamsville, New York, with- 
out an accident. 

... Harry J. Nolte, a Special De- 
livery messenger in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, has a safe-driving record 
that spans 38 years. 

. . . Parcel Post and Collection 
Route driver Leo D. Lozada has 26 
years of perfect driving on San 
Francisco’s steep thoroughfares. 

... Sal Batalo, of the Sacramento 
post office, has a 20-year perfect 
driving record as a Special Delivery 
messenger, parcel post carrier and 
mounted carrier. 

. . . Leslie B. Dejoie and Jesse 
Morrell, Jr., of New Orleans, have 
completed 21 and a half years of 
operating a post office vehicle with- 
out a preventable accident, and 
each has received 21 safe driving 
awards. 

. . . Special Delivery messenger 
Albert A. Schmitt, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has a record of 29 years 
without so much as scratching the 
paint on a vehicle—the best record 
in the Louisville post office. 

. Parcel Post driver Herbert 
A. Nelson and mounted carrier 
Anthony G. Santrizos, both of 
Minneapolis, have 22 years each of 
safe driving of postal vehicles. Mr. 
Santrizos also claims 17 years of 
safe driving in another job. 

. . . Raymond A. Hamilton, Jr., 
a career motor vehicle operator, 
was named “outstanding young 
driver of the year” in stiff competi- 
tion with other “under-26-year- 
old” expert drivers from military 
and civilian agencies in the San 
Diego area. 

Tampa’s E. M. Torres, 
awarded a 20-year pin, started his 
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Sal Batalo, Sacramento’s top driver, adjusts rear view mirror. 


postal driving career in 1949, driv- 
ing a vintage 1927 parcel post 
truck made by Ford. No new trucks 
had been purchased for the Tampa 
post office between 1927 and 1947. 

. . . Special Delivery messenger 
Charles Trusty, a handicapped WW 
II veteran serving in the Indianapo- 
lis post office, believes his disability 
has helped make him more careful 
and considerate. His record is 20 
years. 

. Canton, Ohio’s Special De- 
livery messenger Kenneth C. 
“Mike” Myers has driven for 22 
years without a chargeable accident. 

. Another Special Delivery 
messenger, T. Powell Watts, of the 
Winston-Salem post office has dis- 
tinguished himself with a 29-year 
safe driving record, and is active in 
church, civic and his union affairs. 

. .. Durward Gootee, Special De- 
livery messenger, has driven for the 
Hammond, IN, post office for ap- 
proximately a half million miles and 
23 years with no accidents, and 
keeps busy with baseball league 
activities in his off hours. 

.. . A Carrier Technician, Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Reynolds, of Anaheim, 
recently awarded her 25-year pin 
does not believe driving a govern- 
ment vehicle gives one special priv- 
ileges and handles her vehicle with 
caution, courtesy and common 
sense. 

. Five rural carriers—the total 
craft group driving out of the Boise, 
ID, post office boast a record of 


over one million miles driving with 
no on-the-job accidents and a total 
of 67 years’ service. 

They are Joseph G. Cheney, Mrs. 
N. I. Vawter, Chester W. Lane, 
Costan T. Aguirre and Joe D. Peter- 
son. 

. Camden, NJ’s Special De- 
liver messenger W. Vincent Gibson 
has never had an accident in his 
28 years of service and has never 
even dented his own car. 

. . The Brooklyn Post Office 
has honored approximately 602 
drivers during the past 10 years, 
with safe-driving records ranging 
from 15 to 37 years. 

. . . Baltimore submits for kudos 
Bernard E. Cuddy, SDM, 30 years; 
Clarence M. Morgan, PP driver, 29 
years; Calvin W. Wootton, SDM, 
28 years; Allen G. Steffey, PP 
driver, 28 years; Henry E. Resch, 
PP driver, 27 years; Peter A. Klos, 
RR carrier, 27 years; William L. 
Schissler, mounted route, 26 years; 
Edward DeRuggiero, 27 years; 
William W. Brown, SDM, 27; Ar- 
thur L. Halther, SDM, 25; and 
Preston G. Harris, SDM, 25 years. 

Post Office Department’s Fiscal 
Year 1969 lists show there were 71 
drivers with 39-year awards; 96 
with 38-year awards; 27 with 37- 
year awards; 11 with 34 years; 19 
with 33; 41 with 32; 57 with 31; 
and 60 with 30. 

This is an impressive record. 
POSTAL LIFE salutes these 
award-winning individuals. @ 

















Ten-Gallon Teammates 


Response to POSTAL LIFE’s 
article on postal blood donors has 
revealed more members of the Ten- 
Gallon Team and other dedicated 
donors. 

Mrs. Emma L. Jones, Officer-in- 
Charge of the Austinville, Virginia, 
post office wrote POSTAL LIFE 
about an enthusiastic woman donor 
and her family. Mrs. Jones said: 

“We have an employee of this 
office, Mrs. Annie Reynolds, clerk, 
who has been given a gallon pin for 
her contribution of nine pints. While 
Mrs. Reynolds is not a Ten-Gallon 
Team member, she and her hus- 
band, Eldridge, her daughter Ruth 
Ann, and her son E. W., Jr., are 
among the dedicated persons who 
contribute to local blood banks and 
support this most important life- 
saving program. I feel she and her 
family deserve commendation.” 

Jack Love, secretary-treasurer of 
the Hospital Plan of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, wrote 
to tell POSTAL LIFE about Char- 
ley S. Simon, a temporary em- 
ployee of the Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, post office who has given 148 
pints of blood. Said Mr. Love: 
“Tribute should be paid to this 
unselfish individual who has given 
so much of himself. that -others 
might live.” 

Mr. Simon has received com- 
mendations from three Red Cross 
chapters—District of Columbia and 
Baltimore and Montgomery County, 
Maryland—and the D. C. city post 
office. He had been giving blood 
since World War II, but reasons of 
health forced him to discontinue 
donor activities in July, 1968. Mr. 
Simon, a member of B’nai B'rith, 
Wheaton Lodge 2146, and of Local 
3630, UFPC, has held a temporary 
indefinite appointment at the Silver 
Spring post office since May, 1968, 
under the government’s program for 


the handicapped. He is assigned to 
the parcel post re-wrap section. 
Previously, Mr. Simon had had 
appointments in three post offices 
totaling more than four years’ serv- 
ice. His first postal experience was 
a Christmas appointment in Wash- 





Charley S. Simon 


ington, D.C., in 1955. He worked 
briefly at the Chicago post office in 
1956 and then held appointments 
at the D.C. post office during much 
of the period 1960-64. His first ap- 
pointment at Silver Spring was in 
1967. 

From Rutland, Vermont, Fore- 
man of Mails O. R. Soulia writes 
about a dozen dedicated donors, in- 
cluding two ten-gallon givers: 

“Up in this corner of the U.S.A., 
we also have the Red Cross pro- 
gram, and, I’m happy to say, quite 
a crew of donors! We are most 
proud of city distributor W. Church- 
ill Scott who has been with us for 
33 years and is still going strong. He 
has given 91 pints of blood so per- 
haps he can belong to the Ten-Gal- 
lon Team of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

“We also have a star route driver, 
Alfred Pulling, who has given 80 
pints, and we feel he is a member 
of our postal family of donors. 


There are about 12 regular donors 
in this small office of 40 regular 
employees.” 

In Erie, Pennsylvania, Gordon 
C. Smith, who may have established 
a record for rare blood donors, 
adds his name to the Ten-Gallon 
Team. 

Mr. Smith, a distribution and de- 
livery expediter with 21 years’ serv- 
ice, says: “Last July, I donated 
either my 87th or 88th pint of blood 
(I do not have cards for some dona- 
tions). I have given since the in- 
ception of the blood program early 
in World War II, giving as high as 
five pints a year. When one of the 
hospitals found out I am a 1-AB- 
negative blood type, I quit being a 
universal donor and now give only 
when a hospital needs my type of 
blood. I am a member oi the Erie 
Community Blood Bank and also 
the Postal Employees Blood Bank 
here in Erie. 

“It has always given. me a lot of 
satisfaction in being able to donate, 
and because I am a donor of rare 
blood, I always try to keep myself 
physically able to donate when the 
call comes.” 

From Normandy, Tennessee, Post- 
master James C. Troxler says 
“thank you for an interesting arti- 
cle” but challenges the record of 
36 pints for a postmaster. 

Mr. Troxler writes: “I have given 
37 pints in the past 10 years, but 
I am quite sure there are plenty of 
postmasters who have given more.” 

Are there? 

And are there other employees 
who have given significant amounts 
of blood, perhaps even enough to 
make the Ten-Gallon Team? 

POSTAL LIFE wants to know 
about you. Please drop a line to 
POSTAL LIFE, room 3334, Post 
Office Department, Washington, 
D.C. 20260. 
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ENCODING -- test run for 


In one corner of the huge Cin- 
cinnati postal annex, they’re experi- 
menting with the postal tomorrow. 
There, on top of a carpeted floor, 
a new letter mail sorting system is 
being tried. If successful, the sys- 
tem will speed mail handling and 
cut costs. In short, it will eliminate 
the danger that we all would some- 
day soon be buried in mail. 

The system is geared at sorting 
50,000 pieces of mail an hour to 
325 destinations. The sorting is 
done by 32 employees whose work 
is so detailed as to permit incom- 
ing mail to be broken down to car- 
rier routes. 

The system relies on “encoding,” 
a somewhat fancy word that, in this 
case, means putting a code on an 
envelope. Now to those of you out 
there in the field who have been 
reading addresses for years, it may 
seem silly to put a code on an en- 
velope that already has an address 
on it. It may seem silly, but it’s not, 
because the special code that is put 
on the envelope is so simple that 
even a machine can read it. 

We have learned from the Optical 
Character Reader that machines 
aren’t as smart as you and I. They 
are fast and they can be accurate, 
but they can’t be expected to read 
every address that comes along. 
Some simple reading they can do. 
And that’s what encoding does—it 
gives the reading machine a simple 
language to read. 

The codes are phosphorescent, so 
they glow in the dark. They are in 
bar form on the envelope and are 
difficult to see with the naked eye. 

The Cincinnati experiment in- 
volves more than just encoding. It 
is a mechanized letter mail handling 
system, making use of foreign as 
well as U.S. machines. 

The system occupies 12,000 
square feet in the Cincy annex. 
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That size is considered the optimum 
for one unit. The 12,000 square 
feet occupy but a small corner of 
the annex. Thus, a number of such 
units could be installed in a large 
city post office. 

The 50,000 pieces per hour is 
based on a mix of 70 percent out- 
going and 30 percent incoming mail. 
However, one unit could be tailored 
to meet local conditions of different 
mail mixes. 

The idea of trying encoding has 
been discussed in the U.S. Postal 
Service for about a dozen years. It 
wasn’t until last year, however, that 
it was decided to go ahead with an 
experimental project. Australia has 
been using encoding for three years, 
and England and West Germany are 
also doing it. All of those countries 
are still on a limited basis. 

The Cincinnati project was pulled 
together by Ling-Temco-Vought 
Electrosystems, Inc., of Garland, 
Texas, under a $3.2 million con- 
tract with the post office. The ex- 
periment is to last for a year. How- 
ever, it may be possible to go ahead 
with some other cities well before 
that year is up. 

A letter entering the system first 
goes through a common ordinary 
edger-stacker. Next in line is gauger, 
made by Plessy Airborne Corpora- 
tion, Hillside, N.J. The gauger fine 
culls the mail, removing oversize 
envelopes and those that are too 
stiff. It also feeds the facer-canceler 
Up to now, U. S. post offices have 
had to rely on manual feeding of 
the facer-canceler and have had to 
suffer through jam-ups because of 
oversize or bulky letters getting into 
the canceler. 

From the facer-canceler there is 
a manual feed to another new piece 
of equipment called the storage and 
dispatch unit. In this elongated ma- 
chine, mail is stored, but only tem- 


porarily, until it can be fed by 
conveyor to the coding machine 
operators. The feeding is done elec- 
tronically on demand of the ma- 
chine. This is also a Plessey ma- 
chine. There is also a preparation 
line for metered mail, which of 
course doesn’t have to go through 
the facer-canceler. 

All of this machinery—from the 
edger-stacker to the storage and 
dispatch unit—is separated by a 
wall from the coding machines, the 
LSM and the computer. Within the 
area of these coding machines, 
where 24 operators work, the floor 
is carpeted. Accoustical tiles dot 
the upper reaches of the walls. The 
computer is further walled off, and 
the LSM is located at the opposite 
end of the room from coding desks. 

The letter goes from the storage 
and mail dispatch unit to the coding 
machines. Twenty-four machines in 
twosomes are lined up. The letters 
are fed individually to a seated op- 
erator who works a typewriter-like 
keyboard. The letters flash to the 
operator at eye level. Two letters 
are before the operator at any one 
time because it has beeh discovered 
that an operator can be applying the 
code for the bottom letter while 
reading the address on the letter. 

The code that is applied is not 
the full address — an “extraction” 
code is used. Indeed, for these early 
experiments only the first three digits 
of the ZIP Code or the two letter 
state abbreviation is used for much 
outgoing mail. Although consider- 
ation has been given to coding that 
mail down to carrier sequence when 
other systems are operable in other 
cities. For incoming mail, the ex- 
traction is more complicated, re- 
quiring more keystrokes, because 
secondary sorts are required to get 
it to the letter carrier. 

For the incoming, a system is 


Orinew letter sort system 


being utilized involving the house 
number and the first, third, fourth, 
next to last and last letters of the 
street. The first letter of street di- 
rections (north, east, etc.) and the 
first letter of the type of street 
(drive, road, boulevard) are used: 

Take the following address as an 
example: 

1208 E. Rookwood Dr. 

The operator would key the fol- 
lowing: 

1208 erokodd 

That keying would be imprinted 
as the phosphorescent bar code on 
the envelope. That bar code would 
be read within the coding machine 
for separation to one of 30 channels 
coming out of the machine. Twenty 
of those 30 would be outgoing di- 
rects and that mail would be loose 
packed. Others would be chan- 
neled for feeding onto conveyor 
lines that carry the letters over to 
the LSM. The letters pass through 
a code reading machine attached to 
the LSM and then are fed into one 
of 305 destination bins. Because 
there are no operator stations on 
the LSM, it has room for 305 desti- 
nation bins rather than the con- 
ventional 277. 

About 20 percent of the outgoing 
mail is expected to be directs for 
loose pack. In the case of Cincin- 
nati, this would include New York 
and Chicago mail because both of 
those cities generate enough volume 
out of Cincy. The rest of the out- 
going mail would go to the LSM for 
secondary sorting. 

Coding operators are being 
trained in classes of 10 for four 
weeks. The training has resulted in 
operators soon doing 30 to 35 ex- 
traction codes a minute. The job is 
preferred by Mrs. Joan Nelson of 
Alexandria, Kentucky, who had six 
months in the service before taking 
the training. She likes the job be- 

continued 
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cause it is easier than manual dis- 


tribution. She points out that there 
is no scheme knowledge required. 
“You just learn a few simple rules,” 
says Mrs. Nelson. 

The training machines are quite 
ingenious. One machine flashes a 
35 millimeter filmstrip of envelopes 
across the screen. The operator’s 
coding of an envelope is then re- 
corded on a synchronous tape. 
Thus, any operator’s output can be 
checked on the tape. The training 
machines can also be set to flash red 
lights for errors. One type of ma- 
chine has a keyboard attached to 
a printer that spits out the opera- 
tor’s results. 

At Cincinnati, the system started 
up in August on tour 3, although 
some time is also expected to be 
used on tour 1. 

D. P. (Pat) Foster, Jr., holds 
the title of foreman of letter mail 
code sorting at the Cincinnati Post 
Office. He bid for the job and likes 
it. He thinks the system has a great 
future. He’s a level 8. 

The computer plays a big role in 
the system. It interprets the key- 
board depressions made by the 
operators and it selects the proper 
bar code for the envelope. It also 
accepts the bar code readings and 
sends the letters to the proper sort- 
ing channel. The LSM sorting is 
likewise done at the direction of 
the computer. The computer can 
also tabulate results, telling how 
much mail is being processed, how 
much rejected, how much going to 
any sort channel. 

It is hoped in the future to get 
some of the large volume mailers 
to put the bar code on the envelope. 
In that case, the letters would go 
directly to the LSM. Another pos- 
sibility is the development of an 
Optical Character Reader that 
would read the address and then do 
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the code printing. However, this 
might be of limited use because of 
the reading limitations of the OCR. 

Asking the mailers to put on the 
extraction code gets into the prob- 
lem of the type of material to use 
in printing the code. Phosphores- 
cent is the choice in the Cincinnati 
experiment. However, to ask mail- 
ers to stock and be able to print 
with phosphorescence is asking a 
lot. Fluorescent, which also gives 
off light, is another possibility, al- 
though it too has drawbacks. The 
third possibility is plain old ink, in 
which case reliance would be on 
the black and white contrast. The 
most obvious drawback with some- 
thing so simple is that it would have 
to be used on white or light colored 
envelopes. 

Determining which items to use 
for the extraction code was an in- 
teresting and extensive project. The 
aim was to develop a code that 
would uniquely describe one ad- 


dress from any other address. Mail- 
ing lists were obtained from major 
mailers to use as a testing base. All 
post office city names were also 
used in the test as well as prestige 
town names. The street names in 
some 20 cities were added to give 
a cross-section of the kinds of prob- 
lems that the names could furnish 
in making a code. 

In Cincinnati, it was discovered 
that there were 7,000 street names. 
Four and five letter extractions from 
those names were tried. The five 
letter system was decided upon. 
Thus, in our previously cited ex- 
ample, Rookwood became rokod. 
This resulted in a duplication rate 
of just 8/10 of one percent, or low 
enough to use the code. 

It was also discovered that 39 
percent of the addresses had a 
direction involved (east, north, 
etc.), while 83 percent of the streets 
were named rather than numbered 
streets and 89 percent of those had 
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just one word in the name. Street 
was used to designate in 45 percent 
of the cases, the rest being boule- 
vards, avenues, roads, etc. 

Such statistics might not hold up 
for all cities and thus a different 
coding system may be needed. For 
example, a city in the southwest 
part of the country may have a high 
concentration of two word street 
names because of the Spanish in- 
fluence. The system for coding two 
word streets is to use the first and 
last letters of the first word and the 
first, third and last letters of the 
second word. In a city of many 
such streets, that system may not 
be definite enough. 

Keeping the keyboard punching 
to a minimum is, of course, essen- 
tial. Thus, four items from the one 
word street name would be pre- 
ferred, but five items were settled 
upon to cut down on duplications. 
The five items together with the 
house number, street direction, and 


Research team includes D. P. (Pat) Foster, Jr., Cincinnati foreman of code sorting; Kent H. Comegys, 
Bureau of Research and Engineering, Washington, who played a key role in development of system. 





street designation mean the key- 
board operator has to punch 11 
times for the code. The operator 
also has to punch an end of the 
message, so there are a maximum 
of 12 strokes involved. Our pre- 
viously cited example of 1208 E. 
Rookwood Dr. becoming 1208 
erokodd had 11 items. 

The box number address, on the 
other hand, would involve a max- 
imum of six keystrokes. In Cin- 
cinnati, the average is five for P. O. 
boxes. To further reduce the oper- 
ator’s work, short coding may be 
used. Thus, for cities with large 
volumes going from Cincinnati, sim- 
ple two letter abbreviations may get 
the job done. 

A dozen strokes on a keyboard 
may seem like a lot, but at Cincin- 
nati it was soon discovered that an 
operator could do something in the 
area of 230 strokes per minute after 
only 90 hours training. At 35 let- 
ters a minute, 24 operators can do 


50,000 pieces an hour—and note 
that the pieces get secondary sort- 
ing or go directly to pouches. 

If the experiment is successful, 
future installations woud be made in 
the 200 largest offices. The unit 
costs is in excess of $1 million and 
some cities woud need a number of 
units. Thus, the total investment in 
the system would be high. How- 
ever, it would be a case of spending 
money in order to save money. 

Encoding raises the question of 
job losses, will there be any? The 
answer is no. Encoding, and other 
productivity improving systems, 
promises to make better use of 
your time and to keep employment 
growth at reasonable levels. 

Those savings are up the road a 
piece yet. But there is a postal 
tomorrow and the lessons learned 
on that carpeted workroom floor in 
Cincinnati could go a long way 
toward determining what that to- 
morrow will be like. @ 

























W hen the 
Post Office |: 5 
Brought You |)-s—=. 
the Weather 


EDITH R. DOANE, stamp collector 
and postal historian from East 
Orange, N. J., provided the infor- 
mation for the following article; 
her collection of postal weather 
services artifacts was the basis of 
a special exhibition at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington 
last summer. 


Time was when one-third of the 
country got the weather forecast 
through their post office. 

And then there was the period at 
the turn of the century when more 
than 100,000 families on rural 
routes got the forecast along with 
their mail. 

At still another time, some post 
offices backstamped the weather 
predictions on envelopes. 

In the early days of the Weather 
Bureau, the postal service played 
more than a little role in telling 
folks — particularly farm folks — 
what to expect from the skies the 
next day. 

The Post Office got involved 
in meteorology shortly after the 
Weather Bureau was established in 
1870. Weather forecasts had been 
available in this country—prepared 
by the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington—as early as 1846. 

The first published weather fore- 
casts appeared in a Washington 
paper in 1857 under the title of 
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Eileen Rawle, summer intern at postal headquarters, scans 
1879 edition of Farmers’ Bulletin distributed by the post office. 


“weather indications.” An act of 
Congress made the Weather Bureau 
a part of the Army Signal Corps in 
1870. The Army’s reports were 
well received but rural areas were 
being left out. So on Dec. 7, 1872, 
the Post Office Department was re- 
quested by the War Department to 
transmit daily information to post- 
masters in certain districts. 
Postmaster General John A. J. 
Creswell complied and ordered the 
postmasters in those districts to 
post the daily weather information 
in frames (supplied by the Chief 
Signal Officer) at the Post Office. 
These weather reports were com- 
piled from midnight observations 
and telegraphed from Washington 
to distributing stations, where they 


were printed on cards in large type 
by the Signal Corps and addressed 
to the postmasters. 

By the end of 1873, some 4,491 
post offices were receiving the 
weather reports in this manner. The 
Albany, NY distribution station, for 
example, supplied 607 post offices 
in the area. It was at this time that 
it was estimated that these weather 
bulletins, through various means, 
reached one-third of the households 
in the country. 

The telegraphic forecasts were 
necessarily limited to a certain 
number of words because each word 
had to be paid for. So a numerical 
cipher system was devised. The re- 
ports were prepared in groups of 
five numbers, because the telegraph 
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offices counted five numerals as one 
word. The message might have 
read: 40723 30045 87648 58702. 
The numbers were then decoded at 
the receiving end. Needless to say, 
accuracy was essential as a few in- 
correct digits could change a July 
forecast of wet and warm for north- 
ern Ohio to heavy frost warnings 
for southern Illinois. 

The Farmers Bulletin was begun 
in 1875. It was a more compre- 
hensive report, covering wider areas 
in the forecasts. It was also for 
display at post offices in farming 
areas. In 1876, the Bulletin was 
distributed to the following offices: 
Washington, DC; Albany, NY; 
Cincinnati, OH; Chicago, IL; Bos- 
ton, MA; Detroit, MI; Buffalo, NY; 
Springfield, MA; Memphis, TN; St. 
Louis, MO; Nashville, TN; New 
Orleans, LA; Montgomery, AL; 
Bangor, ME; Pittsburgh, PA; 
Augusta, GA; Burlington, IA; Leav- 
enworth, KS; and Logansport, IN. 

The Farmers’ Bulletin was 
wrapped in a cover, but in 1895 a 
postal card was used. The card 
contained a shorter message for the 
particular area, such as: Showers 
and Warmer tonight; Clearing, 
Colder Tuesday.. The forecasts were 







































































made in the morning, with the cards 
arriving at post offices and at special 
commercial addresses in the after- 
noon. 

Postmasters had to supply the 
printing on the cards, using a 
wooden holder in which letters 
could be inserted. In Illinois a group 
of postmasters used some of the 
extra space on the card for adver- 
tising purposes until they were dis- 
covered and told to quit it. The 
cards were quite popular and it was 
estimated that in 1897 some 15 mil- 
lion such cards were used. 

Backstamping of weather fore- 
casts was first done in 1888 at the 
Green Cove Springs, FL, Post Office 
as an aid to orange growers. The 
idea didn’t catch on at the time but 
in 1895 the American Association 
of State Weather Forecasters de- 
cided at its fourth annual conven- 
tion in Indianapolis that post offices 
in certain areas should backstamp 
with the forecasts. 

Association members queried 
their postmasters and found 125 
willing to include the forecasts in 
the receiving stamp. Indications are 
that about 20 post offices did try the 
system, beginning in 1895. Most of 
them dropped the system after a 


Backstamp from March 20, 1888 








“WEATHER TODA f 
— FAIR AND SURNY 
L__ ~ 
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short time but in at least one office, 
Canton, NY, it was continued for 
two years. Eleven words were used 
on the stamp. A typical backstamp 
at the time read: 





SANTA FE, N.M. 
Rec’d 130 PM 
Feb 8, 1896 
WEATHER FORECAST 
For To-morrow 


FAIR WARMER 











By 1900 Weather Bureau, which 
by then was a part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, turned to the 
rural carrier. The rural carrier busi- 
ness at the time was only four years 
old but the Weather Bureau had 
free home forecasts for 11,625 fam- 
ilies on 111 routes. By 1902, a total 
of 106,000 families were getting 
the weather information in their 
roadside mailboxes. In the state of 
Ohio alone, some 22,381 families 
were so served. 

The weather forecast was sup- 
plied to the post office and then 
stamped onto slips of paper by the 
rural carrier. The idea was good— 
too good as a matter of fact. To 
carry it out fully in 1903 would have 
required 450 million blank slips, 
which was then figured at $100,000 
for printing alone. This cost, along 
with improved distribution of news- 
papers and their forecasts, plus 
greater use of the telephone, pretty 
well ended the post office role in 
weather work. 

Yes, the Post Office then did 
something about the weather. Many 
a farmer took in his hay based on 
the report supplied by the post office 
and many a picnic was scheduled 
because of the prediction carried 
through the mail. @ 
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HEADQUARTERS 
The man with the keen sense of 
humor and talented pen who does 
so many cartoons for POSTAL 
LIFE is Randy McDougall. 

One of the chief reasons Randy 
joined the Post Office Department’s 
Audio-Visual Division staff some 
three and a half years ago was to 
work on POSTAL LIFE, then just 
in the planning stage. “In the past, 
I had done mostly art work for film 


















reproduction, and I was anxious to 
get into more creative fields and 
illustration,” said Randy. 

Since that time, a rich flood of 
cartoons, safety posters, truck post- 
ers, magazine covers and ZIP 
Code promotions have come from 
Randy’s corner in the art shop. 

“Sometimes the ideas come easy,” 
he says, “like water running out of 
a faucet. Other times, nothing. It’s 
like a channel, either open or closed. 
I can sit for hours and feel worth- 
less, then when the inspirations hit, 
they really flow.” 

One of the newest additions to 
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the board is the stunning full color 
reproduction of the U. S. flag bear- 
ing the legend, “This is our flag— 
be Proud of it!” It is one of Randy’s 
most meteoric successes. 

While the idea for a patriotic 
poster originated with Baltimore’s 
postmaster Warren M. Bloomberg, 
the concept was redesigned and re- 
fined by McDougall. At the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, where the 
poster has become a _ best-seller, 
Superintendent of Documents Rowl- 
and E. Darling now estimates that 
sales will exceed half a million 
copies. 


ATLANTA REGION 


Letter carrier Eddie Anderson 
of Atlanta used his dog spray and 
the straps of his bag to beat off a 
pack of dogs that was attacking a 
17-year-old-girl. For the act, Mr. 
Anderson received a_ Special 
Achievement Award certificate, a 
Beyond the Call of Duty emblem, 
and a cash award of $100 from 
Postmaster George W. Camp. 


DALLAS REGION 


“T had no idea I would become 
a living milestone.” 

With these words Robert H. 
McDonald accepted his diploma as 
the 6,000th graduate from Postal 
Service Management Institute, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

The 51-year-old Director of Op- 
erations in Houston, TX, has been 
a postal worker for 31 years, serving 
as postal inspector for 21 years and 
a Navy mail clerk during World 
War II. 

A little over two years old, PSMI 


is the Post 
primary 
training. 

“The Institute does a great job,” 
says Mr. McDonald. “It gives 
people the kind of training I wish 
had been available to me years ago. 
They learn to work more efficiently 
and be more productive. They don’t 
have to learn by trial and error— 
they know what to do.” 

In a speech to the graduating 
class that included Mr. McDonald, 
Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount commended PSMI’s pro- 
gram, “Management by Objectives,” 
which Mr. McDonald reports is be- 
ing put into effect by the Houston 
post office “from the officer-in- 
charge level down to the foreman. 


Office Department’s 
source of management 


DENVER REGION 


A clerk at the Denver Terminal 
Annex, Nazario (Chick) Ramirez of 
Lakewood, Colorado, recently re- 
ceived a letter from President Nixon 
for his work in teaching art to Indian 
youths. Ramirez, himself a Yaqui 
Indian, has a dozen in his class. 

Said the President in his letter to 
Mr. Ramirez: “Thank you for your 
splendid work. I understand you 
devote each Wednesday morning to 
teaching these young men to use 
their natural talents to perpetuate 
the traditional arts of their Indian 
culture, which is such a valuable 
part of our national heritage.” 


MEMPHIS REGION 


Postal employee, basketball ref- 
eree and sports announcer. Those 
are the vocations and avocations of 
William J. (Joe) Caldwell of Knox- 
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ville, TN. For 40 hours a week, Joe 
is procurement, property and supply 
assistant at the Knoxville Post Office. 
But during basketball season, he’s 
found chugging up and down the 
court. He has risen to heights in 
the whistle-tooting world and since 
1960 has been working games in the 
collegiate Southeastern Conference. 
On Saturday afternoons he has a 
radio show on WBIR called “Sports 
Instant Scoreboard.” And he com- 
ments on high school football and 
basketball in a 30-minute weekly 
TV show called “Sports Insight.” 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION 


Have you seen this man before? You 
might have. He’s Henry Herbert — 
professional model, bird expert, lec- 
turer and superintendent of the 
White Bear Lake branch of the St. 
Paul, MN, post office. Mr. Herbert 
has modeled for magazines, news- 
papers and TV for 20 years. He has 
appeared in Life, Newsweek and 
other national magazines, but he 
says, “Don’t make a big thing of 
that.” 

He is prouder of the fact that for 
the last four years he has given bird 
lectures to children at a day camp. 
He got into modeling when he took 
his wife and then five-year-old 
daughter for a modeling tryout. In 
the course of the interview, the 
modeling agent mentioned that the 
biggest problem was getting male 


Know him? 

























































































models who were available during 
the day. Mrs. Herbert volunteered 
the fact that her husband worked 
nights at the post office. He’s off 
nights now but those good-guy looks 
are still in demand. 

Mr. Herbert has been a postal 
employee for 28 years and a super- 
intendent for three years. He says 
that the modeling career has put 
some icing for the cake for the Herb- 
ert family but the post office is still 
his No. 1 concern. 


ST. LOUIS REGION 


A sixth sense by Eugene F. 
Miller, a Little Rock, AR, letter 
carrier, probably saved the life of 
a four-year-old girl. The girl had 
been playing nearby when Mr. 
Miller parked his truck to make 
deliveries. She was not in sight 
when he returned. Intuitively, Mr. 
Miller checked under the truck and 
there she was. His vigilance earned 
him a Special Achievement Award 
of $100. 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION 


“T figured there weren’t any sur- 
prises left for me when it comes to 
delivering the mail,” said Joseph 
Miluso, a letter carrier in Burbank, 
CA. But Mr. Miluso one day found 
a bird’s nest complete with eggs in 
a mailbox. He discovered it when 
he tried to put letters in the box 
and the bird flew out at him. Miluso, 
a native of New Haven, CT, had 
never seen anything like it in a 
postal career that dates back to New 
York City in 1947. 

* * * 

The National League Bowling 
title at the Starlite Bowl in Reno, 
NV, went to George Roesler and 
his four sons. George is a letter 
carrier in Reno, as is one of the 
four sons, Mike. 

a * * * * 
It looks like the postal service 
longevity derby is under way. Paul 
L. Mannello, a letter carrier from 
Waterbury, CT, started the derby 
with a letter that asked if the re- 
tired Waterbury postmaster, John 
J. Slattery, and his brother, Pat, 


were record holders with 83 years 
service between them. Postmaster 
Slattery retired with 43 years. 
Brother Pat had 40 years. 

Well, Paul, it looks like they 
don’t have the record. From down 
in Lakeland, FL, comes word of 
Postmaster George Brantley, Jr., 
who completed 52 years with the 
postal service on May 19 of this 
year. His father also had 52 years. 
So that’s 104 years between them. 


e F 








Mr. Brantley 


Ollie Bruck, the personable Aus- 
tin, TX, postmaster, traces his 
career appointment back to June 7, 
1920, giving him 50 years service. 


Dulcie P. Mitchell, who died in 
July, had 55 years of almost unin- 
terrupted service as chief telephone 
operator at Department Headquar- 
ters. She worked for 15 Postmasters 
General. 

Miss Myrtle K. Files retired last 
year after 48 years and 11 months 
as postmaster at Brandsville, MO. 
She may have had the record for 
the most years as a postmaster. 

Eilers Grimme of Canova, SD, 
completed 50 years as a rural car- 
rier on Feb. 28. He has his eye on 
the record of the late Monroe Dilley 
of Misson, SD, who served 52 years 
on rural roads, 
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Mr. Bruck 









The 

pigeon 

does 
WHAT ? 


by NOEL DIGBY 


I was on a long distance call with Raymond A. 
Perri, Superintendent of Customer Relations in the 
Brooklyn, New York, Post Office—just trying to see if 
there was a story kicking around his place—and before 
I knew it, I found myself doing a Bob Newhart tele- 
phone routine. 

“You have a what, Mr. Perri? A pigeon who works 
in Parcel Post? Good. Cute girl? A what? Oh, a real 
pigeon—right—with wings. His name is Butch? Yeah. 
And he works??? Rides a regular run in a parcel post 
truck .. . yeah . . . comes out of the truck on com- 
mand... right . . . or otherwise he does what? Other- 
wise—the pigeon stays in the truck to—protect the 
mail. Ahhh—how’s—how’s the pigeon do that, Mr. 
Perri ?I see .. . he attacks anybody who tries to steal 
the mail... right . . . no, I—really should’ve figured 
that out by myself. Say—Mr. Perri—you Brooklyn 
guys aren’t hitting the red wine too hard, are you? I 
mean I’ve had some of that Italian—the what? Oh, the 
pigeon drinks the wine—right—when he gets off duty— 
right. Mr. Perri... .?” 

But I was beaten, and knew it, so I quit. I asked 
Perri if he’d give me the whole story—slowly—because 
the only pigeons I know about sit on statues and city 
hall ledges. 

And he told me. 

Last year, motor vehicle operator Patsy Petito spotted 
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Patsy busses Butch. 


a pigeon lying on a mail sack in his truck. Petito never 
figured out how the bird got there but he did know the 
pigeon was a sick one. Petito’s hobby for a dozen years 
had been the care and training of racing pigeons. 

He took the bird home, gave it medication, fed it, and 
had it well enough to fly again in about three days. The 
next morning as he left for work, he released the pigeon 

-who promptly showed up at the parking field when 
Petito pulled in to go to work. The bird had followed 
Patsy’s car all the way. 

Petito adopted the pigeon, named him Butch, and 
decided to train him. In a mere two months, Petito had 
Butch responding to specific commands. Butch would 
“stay” while Petito’s vehicle was in motion, come out 
of the truck when Petito signaled, and protect the mail 
by pecking at the hands of anyone:who tried to steal it 
when Petito had to be away from the truck. 

And that’s the way it has been since Butch started to 
work regular with Petito in October, 1969. 

Petito explains Butch is the most unusual pigeon he 
has ever owned. Unusual in his ability to learn and 
carry out commands. Unusual because he refuses to 
associate with or accept other birds (Butch prefers 
people, especially kids). And unusual because Butch 
will, on occasion and when off duty, take a little nip 
of the grape. 

I thought, as I listened to Perri telling the story, 

















I saw an opening where I could make some kind of 
comeback. Mr. Perri— isn’t there a postal regulation 
that says Petito isn’t allowed to have a rider with him 
as he carries the mail?” 

“Regulation 762.351c,” Perri answered. 

“Well?” 

“We issued the bird a POD Form 4814,” said Perri. 

“Which is what?” 

“A Rider’s Permit.” 

“The pigeon has a permit????” 

“Yeah. Number 0001. He’s authorized to ride in 
vehicles carrying U.S. mail while in the performance of 
his duty.” 
~ “You win,” I told Perri. “Say—do me a favor... 

os 


” 


“Give Patsy Petito my regards for a good story and 
would you give the bird a message?” 

“Butch? Sure...” 

“Tell him next time he’s off duty and goes for a small 
glass of Italian red—try it over a chunk of ice. It’s 
great that way.” 

“T'll do it,” said Perri. “Thanks for calling.” 


“Thank you.” I hung up slowly, realizing I had just 
asked a fellow human being to give a message to a bird. 
And he said he would! @ 


The pigeon has a permit. 
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